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We NeW AMERICAN BOOM 
by Joel Seidman— 


PROSPERITY FOR OWNERS 


A return to prosperity levels for American business finds 
workers still struggiing in the depths of depression. 


Optimistic headlines glare at every newspaper reader. 
"Level of Business Highest Since 1930;" “Month's Dividends up to 
$550,000,000," they say. These headlines tell a true story. Pros- 
perity is indeed returning--for owners and boasest 


1. Industrial production has shot sky-high. For the third 
quarter of 1936 our factories turned out 8 percent more goods than 
in the years 1983-25. This was an increase of 80 percent over 1935, 
and carried production to within 2 percent of the 1989 high. 


8. Profits reflect the rapid expansion of buginess. The 
National City Bank reports that 245 leading manufacturing and trad- 
ing corporations have combined net profits, less deficits, of more 
than $865,000,000 for the third quarter of 1936. 


Percentage gains in profits for thess concerns ever 1935 
was 42 in the first quarter, 74 in the second, and 55 in t>° third. 
For the nine months combined, their total net profits amounted to 
$792,000,000, as compared with $485,000,000 for the corresponding 
nine ” months of last year. 


3. Dividends have shown a large rise, likewise. And this 
would have been the case even had the new ‘tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings not been levied. (The new law forces companies 
to pass on to stockholders, in the shape of dividends, a larger 
share of the profits). Had the law not been passed, more of the 
funds would have been kept by the ocorporations--atill owned by the 
stockholders, if not immediately available to them. 


Thus because of large profita and the new tax law, divi- 
dend payments have mounted rapidly. In the first nine months of 
1936, dividend declarations were 34 percent above the same period 
of the previous year, reaching the huge total of $38,522,000,000. 
For the third quarter the increase was 33 percent over "1935. 


October dividends aggregated $242,000,000, the largest 
for that month since 1931. November and December dividends soared 
sky-high. Dividends declared up to Nov. 25 totaled $767,500,000; 
this exceeded the $567,877,000 record for a month, set in Dec.1930. 


4. Stock prices, similarly, are being rapidly inflated, 
making billions of dollars in paper profits for owners and speoc- 
ulators. Stock prices have reached the highest level since the 
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summer of 1931, and the end is not yet in sight. For the single 
month of October, 1936, the total market value of all shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange increased $3,408,000,000 in value. 
Wall Street is heading straight for another major crash. 


DEPRESSION FOR WORKERS 


What about the workers, however, whose sweat and blood 
makes all this possible? There the picture is very different in- 
deedl 


1. Unemployment.— The number of unemployed in the United 
States is still in the neighborhood of 10,000,000, largely because 
of technological progress ay last issue} and speed-up. Nine per-=- 
cent fewer factory workers were employed in September, 1936, than 
between 1923 and 1925, though industrial production was nine per- 
cent higher than the 1923-25 average. 


@. Longer hourse- In part the failure to provide more 
jobs is due to a lengthening of working hours. In 1935, American 
workers on the average worked 38 hours per week. In 1936, however, 
this had increased to 40. A sane society would shorten hours, not 
lengthen them, when millions are unemployed. 


3. Wages.- Manufacturing payrolls were 19 percent under 
the 1923-25 average while, it will be remembered, production in- 
creased nine percent over that period and number of workers de- 
clined by nine percent. This represents not only declining wages 
but a widening breach in purchasing power, with grave consequences 
for the business cycle. 


As to hourly earnings, the United States Department of 
Labor reports that average hourly earnings were 57+ cents in 1935, 
and but 58 cents in 1936. The huge increase in profits, quite evi- 
dently, has not made employers overly generous. 


The average weekly wage of American workers is estimated 
at $22.53 for 1936. The previous year, 1935, it was $21.35, the in- 
crease being due primarily to longer hours. 


4. Standard of living.- At the same time, however, the 
cost of living has risen over two percént, according to the Labor 
Department. Were it not, then, for the longer hours worked this 
year, American workers would today have a lower standard of living 
than a year ago. As it is, they receive less in food, clothing, 
housing, and other things for an hour's work than was the case a 
year ago. 


American workers have indeed a long way to go before they 
are out of the depression, however prosperous business may be. Such 
ig the situation that workers are perplexed when they hear that Am 
erican business is enjoying a boom! 
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JOB INSURANCE Joday 


One widely-acknowledged defect of the Social Security 
Act was its failure to set up a model unemployment insurance plan 
to be used by all states participating in the federal program. This 
does not mean that there should be precise uniformity in all de- 
tails, but rather that strict minimum standards should have been 
established on all important points. All that the act itself did 
was to impose a tax as a whip to induce the states to formulate 
some plan--any plan. It did, further, require the states to accept 
certain administrative standards. but in no real sense were these 
minimum standards such as would guarantee a relatively decent kind 
of unemployment insurance in the forty-eight states. 


What have the results been? By Dec. 1, 1936, sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia have had their unemployment 
insurance plans accepted by the Social Security Board. How dis- 
uniform anc inadequate the plans are, can be seen from the follow- 
ing analysis of the seventeen plans now approved and accepted. 


eee ee eee eee 0 eee 


1.Workers in commercial and industrial firms employing 8 or 
more persons: 


In: Alabama Louisiana Texas 
California Massachusetts Wisconsin 
Colorado Mississippi 
Indiana South Carolina 


8.Workers in commercial and industrial firms employing 4 or 
more persons: 


In: New York Oregon Utah 
New Hampshire Rhode Island 


3eWorkers in commercial and industrial firms employing 1 or 
more persons: 


In: Idaho District of Columbia 
4.Domestic employees where four or more are employed: 
In: New York 


II. Workers excluded from unemployment insurance: 


1. Farm laborers. 

2. Maritime workers. 

3e Institutional employees. 

4. Governmental employees. 

5. Domestic employees, except in New York State (see above). 
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III. Special Disqualifications: 


1. Striking workers are not paid benefits, except in New York 
and Rhode Island after special waiting period of ten weeks . 
2. Residents of less than one year in the state are ineligible 


under the California law. 


IV. Benefit payments for unemployment: 
1. Amount of payments limited: 


ae Most state laws provide for a weekly benefit payment 
equal to 50% of wage, with a weekly maximum of $15 and a 
minimum of $5. Except: Alabama and Mississippi establish 
no minimum benefit; Rhode Island sets a minimum of $7.50. 


@. Length of benefit payments limited:. 


ae The maximum number of weeks that the jobless will receive 
insurance varies from 12 weeks in South Carolina to 80 
weeks in Rhode Island. It is further limited in most 
states by the requirement of four weeks work for one week 
of benefit. 


3. Waiting period before payment of benefits: 
a. Most states require a waiting period of three to four 
weeks from date of unemployment before payment of bene—- 
fits. 


Ve. Source of funds for unemployment insurance: 


1. Contributions from workers and employers: 


In: Alabama Louisiana New Hampshire 
California Mississippi Rhode Island 
Idaho 


8. Contributions from government and employers: 
In: District of Columbia 


Se Contributions from employers only: 


In: Colorado New York Texas 
Indiana Oregon Utah 
Massachusetts South Carolina Wisconsin 


CRITICISM AND PROPOSALS: 


The Socialist Party has made public the following recom 
mendations for changes in the unemployment insurance programs: 


l. Federal contributions to be raised from income inherit 
{tance, and 
excess profit taxes, these taxes to take the place as far as pos- 
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sible of payroll taxes which would largely be passed on to the con- 
sumer in higher prices. 


&. The collection of all taxes for this fund by the federal govern- 
ment and an efficient and uniform system of administration. 


3. Payment of benefits during the full period of involuntary idle- 
nesse 


4. The development of a nation-wide system of employment agencies 
and the abolition of private employment agencies. 


5. The inclusion in the insurance system of domestic servants, ag- 
ricultural workers, and those in small establishments. 


6. The graduation of benefits on the basis of the number of depen- 
dents. 


7. Payment of benefits to begin one week after end of employment. 


NO MANS LAND Minmum Wage Laws 


Unlike the unwritten English Constitution, the American 
Constitution is veritably the "dead hand of the past;" for incor- 
porated in it is the old social philosonhy and economic policy 
of laissez faire now no longer acceptable to public opinion. Yet, 
through the decision of the Sunreme Court, it dictates that no 
government in the United States, neither federal, state, nor city, 
legislate on certain subjects. Certain aspects of the status quo 
are inviolate. 


GOVERNMENT IMPOTENT, SAYS SUPREME COURT 


For all practical purposes minimum wages is one of these 
fields, a “no man's land" in the President's phrase. In the NRA 
case the Supreme Court, by a split vote, held that the federal gov- 
ernment could not regulate wages and hours in manufacturing, mining 
and industry gther than interstate transportation and communication 
And on June 1, 1936 the Court likewise ruled invalid the New York 
State Minimum Fair Wage Act because the law mentioned the cost of 
living as a factor in determining whether the law should be apvlied 
to an industry. 


At present some minimum wage laws apnlying to women re- 
main on the statute books of the states. Specifically, seventeen 
states have some kind of minimum wage laws for women: and in these 
states 6,000,600 women or 55% of the total, are gainfully employed. 


Three things must be said of these existing minimum wage 
laws: (1) they provide women workers with little or no real protec- 
tion; (8) they are far from uniform and do not apply at all to men; 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Xsbor and. fegislation ima 
Libera” State 


How fares labor legislation in the state legislatures? 
New York State provides an unusually good example for analysis for 
many reasons. Both the Democratic and Republican parties share 
equal responsibility, the Democrats controlling the Senate and the 
Republicans the Assembly. The state enjoys the reputation of being 
more progressive in legislation than the vast majority of states 
And Governor Lehman represents, in the public mind, the liberal 
wing of the Democratic party of the state, anda close ally of the 
Presicent. 


The following acts passed by the last legislature, clear- 
ly undesirable to labor, indicate the position of both major par- 
ties toward labor. With the exception of the first, a joint re- 
solution, the acts required the signature and approval of the Gov- 
ernore 


UNDESIRABLE ACTS PASSED BY DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS: 


1. McNaboe resolution to investigate "Communism" in the 
schools. 

2. McNaboe jingoistic “school flag" bill. 

3. Buckley bill giving New York City magistrates power to 
punish for contempt of court; aimed against working-class defend- 
ants and labor attorneys. 

4. Stephens bill depriving persons receiving charitable 
aid (in return for work) from benefits of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion law. 

Se Byrne bill excluding internes in city or county hospi- 
tals, prisons, etc., from benefits of Workmen's Compensation. 

6. Schwartzwald-Crews bill for alleviation of silicosis 
sufferers, which deprives them of workmen's compensation benefits. 


Not only did the Democrats and Republicans join together 
in passing the above undesirable legislation, but one or other or 
both blocked the following bills endorsed by labor. 


DESIRABLE BILLS KILLED BY BOTH DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS: 


1. Andrews bill to ratify Child Labor amend- Killed by Senate & 

ment Assembly Lator Com 
; mittees. 

@. Howard-Hill bill forbidding child labor 
in certain trades using dangerous machin- Ditto. 
eTye 

S$. Hanley-Ehrlich bill for 8 l.our day, 48 
hour week for mental hygiene department Ditto. 
employees. 
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Kelly-Langenbacher bill for 


54 hour week for w 
ants. 


Howard-Canney bill 
hotel employees. 


Kelly-Langenabacher 
for hotel and rest 


Nunan-Fitzpatrick 


9 hour day, 


omen in hotel restaur- 


for & day week for all 
bill for 6 day week 


aurant employees. 


adore 8. nour “day , 


48 hour week for hospital employees. 


Kelly—McDermott bi 


li="for {6 day, ~ 48° hour 


week for specified state employees. 


Schwartzwald-Andrews bill making it crime 


to exclude 
ana air-liners bec 
color. 


O'Brien-Dooling 


regulating strike-breaking detective agen- 


cies. 


persons from business places 


ause of race, creed, or 


bill for licensing and 


Esquirel-Holley resolutions for legisla- 
tive investigation of all strike-breaking 


agencies. 


DIttos 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Never voted on by 
Assembly; killed in 
Assembly Judiciary 

Committee. 


Ditto. 


Tabled by Senate; 
killed in Assembly 
Judiciary Com. 


Tabled in Senate & 
Assembly. 


DESIRABLE BILLS KILLED BY DEMOCRATIC-CONTROLLED COMMITTEES: 


Han tiv =O te rt pe bd 
hour week for 


Ostervag dill 
Btate employees. 


Fetter bili for 8 
tate hospitals. 
Nunar-Fitgpatrick=- 


Ostertag bill for 
for uniformed empl 
Sion. 


Lesmond and Howard bills 


421 for 6° day week, 48 


specified state employees. 


for 48 hour week for all 


hour day for nurses in 


Justice for above. 
8 hour day, 6 day week 


oyees in penal institu- 


for 8 hour day, 


48 hour week for all state employees. 


N. A. ©'Brien~ vil 
contributions to 
fund a lien again 
sonal property. 


1 for making employer 
unemployment insurance 
st all assets and per- 
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Pasaed Assembly; & 

quashed in Senate 

Labor Committee. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Passed Assemoly; & 
quashed in Senate 
Finance Committee. 


Quashed in Senate 
Labor Committee. 


Ditto. 


8. Desmond bill for 8 hour day, 6 day week quashed in Senate 
for uniformed employees in penal institu- Penal Institutions 
tions. Committeee 

DESIRABLE BILLS KILLED BY REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED COMMITTESS: 


TN. Ae O'Brien obildetor SB hour wolves Passed by Senate, 


hour week for men between 16 and 18, and killed in Assembly 
women over 16 employed in hotels and res— Labor Committee. 
taurants.e 

2. O'Brien-Crews bill for 6 Gay week for en- Ditto. 
gineers and firemen in movies. 

3. O'Brien-Breitbart bill forbidding finger- Ditto. 
printing as condition of employment. 

4=N. “AL O'brien? Pill making: Stalcrimesgte Passed by Senate; 
sell goods made in any other state by mi- quashed in Aesembly 
nors.e Codes Committee. 

5. N. Ae O'Brien bill making it crime not to Ditto. 


pay wages and salaries. 


6. Coughlin bill providing that relief appli- Passed by Senate; 


cant need not state his religion. quashed in Assembly 
Finance Committee. 
7e Nunan Dill“providing medical care for the Passed by Senate; 
needy by family physician. quashed in Assembly 
Relief Committee. 
8. Byrne bill requiring union label on all Passed by Senate; 
state printing. quasned in Assembly 


Judiciary Committee. 


The above bills are but some of the desirable legisle- 
tion defeated either by Democratic or Republican committees. On the 
other hand, many undesirable bills passed either the Democratic Sen- 
ate or the Republican Assemtly, though later killed by ccmmittees of 
the other house. 


An analysis of the professions and backgrounds of the 201 
state legislators indicates that few were fitted by training or out- 
look to understand the problems of workers or to represent them pro- 
perly. Instead they were hetter suited to represent the interests 
of the wealthy business clagases. The composition of the two houses 
of the last legislature was as follows: 


4 newspapermen 7 business executives 

5 retired business or e7 including: railroad officials 
professional men salesmen, advertising men, con- 

92 lawyers tractor, teachers, accountants 

13 insurance men undertakers, architect, auction- 

17 farmers eer, broker, clergyman, pharma- 

16 merchants cist, dentist, court officer 

8 manufacturers laundry owner. ; 

6 real estate men 1 with no stated occupation. 
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NO MAN'S LAND 
Continued from page 5) 
and (3) such as they are, they are now imperilled by the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 


| The one road open is a constitutional amendment. While a 
very difficult procedure, it could now be accomplished more readily 
than hitherto, in view of the fact the Democratic Party is in con- 
trol of four-fifths of the states. But so far the President has not 
ventured further than to suggest “something must be done." 


ARE MINIMUM WAGES DESIRABLE? 


Two m&in arguments have been raised against the desirabil- 
ity of minimum wage laws from the viewpoint cf workers: 


(1) Minimum wages, it is argued, tend to become the maxi- 
mum wages, thus lowering the wage level; 

(2) If minimum wages are effective in raising the level 
of wages for women, men will displace women workers, leaving them 
unemployed. 


It is indeed true that workers cannot rely upon minimum 
wage laws to raise their wages above the minimum; for that they must 
organize into trade unions. The laws can serve the useful purpose 
of giving some protection to unorganized, and especially women work- 
ers, and thus potentially making them economically stronger for 
self-organization. 


Statistical information, inadequate as it is, does how- 
ever provide some proof that the above two arguments may not he 
valid. 


That the minimum wage did not become the maximum wage un 
der the Ohio law is inagicated by the fact that under the mandatory 
order 68.5% of the women employed by 114 identical firms received 
more than the legal minimum rate. (U.S. Labor Department, Women's 
Bureau, Bulletin #145, page 56). 


Before the New York law was declared unconstitutional, 31% 
of the 28,095 women and minors employed in the laundry industry re- 
ceived more than the minimum set by the state. Further, the aver- 
age wage in November, 1933, one month after the directory order 
for the laundry industry became effective, was $12.18, compared with 
the average for May, before the law was effective, of $10.41. (New 
York State Labor Department, Industrial Bulletin, October 1934). 


Likewise there seems to be evidence that women workers are 
not displaced and made unemployed by minimum wage laws, as some- 
times argued. The factual brief presented by the State of New York 
in the Minimum Wage case before the Supreme Court stated: "“Through- 
out the period from 1933 to 1935 women continued to form 60% of the 
employees in New York state A (page 78a). 
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LABOR aid the + (CO-OPERATIVES 


THE AFL LOOKS AT THE COOPERATIVES 


“Rapid growth of consumers' cooperatives during depres- 
sion has given the movement new significance in Amerioan life. Al- 
ready, cooperatives claim close to 3,000,000 members, with more 
than 10,000 stores and societies distributing goods and services 
worth $400 ,000 ,000 yearly. The AQAA ee grown CD ae ae 

rs. and todey 13 percent of a arm supplie = 
erage inane coche ca tunes whose business grew from $185,000,000 
yearly in 1929 to $250,000,000 in 1934. That consumers' coopera- 
tives are returning important sums of money to their members in 
dividends on purchases is shown by the record of the oil and gas 
cooperatives which in 1934 did more than $40,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness and returned to their members nearly $4,000,000. 

"In addition to wasoline and farm supplies, cooperatives 
in the United States are today handling a large volume of business 
in groceries, meats, and general merchandise. Other cooperative 
enterprises include bakeries, milk distribution, restaurants, board— 
ing houses, laundries, é@lectric power distributing systems, funeral 
associations, furniture, tires, a coonerative hospital, insurance. 


BENEFITS TO LABOR 


“Labor welcomes the growth of this movement. We are well 
aware of the benefit it can bring to workers, not only by returning 
to them profits of the middleman and preventi many of the wastes 
in our system of distribution which add conene price paid by the 
worker, but also because consumer control of distribution will mean 
@ guarantee of quality in the goods sold. 

"In looking to the future of the movement, we feel that 
closer cooneration between organized labor and the consumers! coop- 
erative movement is an essential. 

"It is significant that in foreign countries the consumer 
coonerative movement has been most successful when closely allied 
with a strong trade union movement. There is real danger in this 
country that if the growth of cooperatives is not paralleled by 
growth of labor organization the cooperative might become merely a 
means of helping wage earners to exist on low wages.... 


CLOSER ALLIANCE DESIRABLE 


"The labor movement should work in close alliance with 
the movement for consumers' cooperatives and credit unions, so that 
cooperation may be fortified by strong labor organization and union 
members may be assured honest value when they spend their wages and 
may increase their purchasing power by eliminating waste and mid- 
dlemen's profits." 

(Source: AFL Executive Council, Re ort, Tampa, Nov. 16, 1936. The 
De eat ace advised caution as to sound business practice.) No 
responsibility is assumed for the restricted view at 

set forth in the resolution. --Ed. ON ORiSCOR OE Sat DR 
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